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I began with the affirmation that the biblical concept of creation should be taken 
seriously in our treatment of revelation and redemption. When salvation gets 
divorced from the creation (...) this inevitably leads to the impoverishment of 
Christian understanding of history and culture. (...) Christian mission must 
therefore be first of all a critique of cultures. If the word critique sounds a little 
too judgmental in connotation, we may call it theology of cultures. It is a 
theological perception and interpretation of the spirituality of a particular culture 
in the light of the Biblical faith in God as the creator. 


Choan-Seng Song, Christian Mission in Reconstruction, 1977 


At this juncture in human history, the crucial issue is perhaps not the world 
mission of the church, but rather the mission of the world in the fulfilment of 
the purpose of God's creation and redemption. Let us not forget: the world has 
also a mission and the Christian church has to find the place of her mission in 
the mission of the world. 


Choan-Seng Song, "The Ecumenical Movement Inside Out", 1978 


The fundamental problem, as I see it, is that the ecumenism that we have known 
for several decades has been overtaken by history. History has run ahead of us 
and the distance between ecumenism and history seems to be growing. 


Choan-Seng Song, "The Ecumenical Calling of the Christian Church Today", 
1989 


The Twenty-first century will be the century of the Spirit. It is essential to know 
that economic disorder is caused by human spiritual disorder, that ecological 
disaster is symptomatic of our spiritual disaster, that domination on account of 
races, creed, gender or culture, is the manifestation of our spiritual poverty. 


Choan-Seng Song, WARC Debrecen General Council, 1997 


I had to ask myself a question: Is the Alliance working? And I had reasons to 
become first worried, then alarmed. (...) My own limited experience tells me that 
the questions local pastors and Christians ask, and the concerns they have, are 
very different from the purposes and causes of the Alliance. 


Choan-Seng Song, "Signs and Realities of Our time", 1999 


I. The Principle of Tainan 


Choan-Seng Song was once described - inadvertently yet 
meaningfully - as "the Principle of the Tainan Theological 
College, Taiwan". I have written "inadvertently yet 
meaningfully" because if it is true that he cannot be the 
founder of a theological seminary created in 1865, no less 
is it true that a theologian described in reference works 
on Asian Christianity as the "guru of story theology"? 
indeed has a lot to do with “principle” or "origins". 
However, I will not deal in this paper with the most 
original and originating aspects of CS' thinking such as 
his narratology (in the broad sense of CS' understanding 
of the need and role of story telling in "contextual" 
theology). 


My task is fortunately more modest. It has to do with the 
way the Asian theologian engaged in the modern 
ecumenical movement and the way, as President of the 
World Alliance of Reformed Churches, he has spoken in 
recent years of the present and future of the ecumenical 
movement in general and the World Alliance in particular 
and how that language helps the Alliance to rethink itself 
and project itself into the future. 


The structure of this paper is clearly reflected in its title. 
The second section, "CS" in the title, provides a short 
note on the theologian, his Christian ministry and the 
theological meditation that accompanies that ministry. 
The third part, "the ecumenical Song", wrestles with 
some of CS' writings on the modern ecumenical 
movement with a view to identifying what I would call 
the language regularities CS deploys as he critically 
assesses the dissonances of the contemporary ecumenical 
scene. The fourth one, "the future of the World Alliance 
of Reformed Churches", has a similar scope. It deals with 
a series of five annual - and rather iconoclastic - 
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presidential addresses CS delivered to the WARC 
Executive Committee between 1998 and 2002. 


The method I used in the third and fourth parts of this 
paper combines the structural minimum with the lexical 
maximum in the sense that as I deal with CS' thinking I 
try, on the one hand, to preserve yet limitedly the 
structure of the texts in which he argues and, on the other 
hand, to use as much as possible the vocabulary he 
himself uses. This procedure tends to make my text rather 
long, with numerous, if not "endless" footnotes. 
Moreover, it reminds what CS calls "abstractions typical 
of Western metaphysics or science". Nobody is perfect... 
I believe though that it remains a helpful and even 
promising way to take fully into account the ongoing 
contribution CS is making to what he himself calls "the 
colossal task" or the "awesome task" of reflecting and 
acting on the future of the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches seen both as a fellowship of churches and as an 
international ecumenical actor or, to use a Geneva 
language, a Christian world communion. 


ILGS 


CS Song was born in Tainan, Taiwan, on October 19, 
1929. A graduate in philosophy of the National Taiwan 
University in 1954, he obtained a theological degree in 
Edinburgh in 1958 and returned to his native Tainan to 
teach Old Testament and later Systematic Theology at the 
Theological College and Seminary. 


He received his PhD from Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, in 1964, with a thesis on the relation of 
divine revelation and human religion in the theologies of 
Karl Barth and Paul Tillich?. Back in Tainan, he was 
elected president of the Seminary. He said in his inaugural 
address in October 1965: "...if a minister does not know 
how to, or is unwilling to, pick up a hammer, lift a spade 
with workers and farmers and toil with them, the words 
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he says on Sunday from the pulpit may become sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal"*. Thinking from the context 
and situation of the people, writes Nan-Jou Chen, 
"became and has been his way of doing theology"”. 


Late in October 1970 CS, Mei-Man and their daughters 
Ju-Ping and Ju-Ying left Taiwan "greatly concerned" 
about the future of their homeland. He was the secretary 
for Asian ministries of the Reformed Church in America 
from January 1971 to August 1973°. 


In that year, Song was appointed associate director of the 
Geneva secretariat of the WCC Commission on Faith and 
Order’. In Geneva, CS was primarily engaged in the Faith 
and Order study Confessing the Faith’. In the forward of 
the first volume of Confessing Our Faith Around the World 
he wrote that "Christians and churches may find a 
different approach to unity by putting confessing 
situations before pre-confessional and post-confessional 
situations"’. In the forward of another Faith and Order 
publication, he had already written, in the same spirit, two 
years earlier: "as the churches continue their efforts 
towards unity in its classical form, current issues such as 
liberation, racism, feminism, cultural and religious 
pluralism and increasing socio-political regimentation in 
many nations, put the problem of the unity of the church 
on a very different level". 
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Because of these new problems, he went on to conclude, 
"different alignments of Christians and churches are 
taking place, rendering the institutional, structural and 
even doctrinal aspect of unity relatively unimportant"””. 


CS was the last "third-world theologian" to be appointed 
on the Secretariat of the WCC Commission on Faith and 
Order. He would later describe Faith and Order as "that 
bulwark of theology, jealously guarded by Euro- 
American theologians and ecumenical leaders and 
strongly dominated by them ever since it came into being 
in Lausanne in 1927...""! 


From 1983 onwards, CS was actively involved in 
theological workshops and seminars that led to the 
creation of the Programme for Theology and Cultures in 
Asia (PTCA), one of the numerous institutional 
expressions of the theological contextualisation 
pioneered, among others, by another leading Taiwanese 
ecumenical figure, his close friend and predecessor Shoki 
Coe’. PTCA foments theological reflection out of Asian 
folk literature, people's movements, cultures and 
symbols’. 


A former member of the WARC Executive Committee 
(1966-1970), CS was appointed in 1983 the Geneva-based 
coordinator of a major WARC study, "Called to Witness 
to the Gospel Today". In the first programme 
newsletter addressed to the WARC constituency he wrote 
that the programme "contains a number of issues that 
require careful study", among them "Doing Theology in 
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the World Today, Christian Unity and Reconciliation of 
Human Community, Theological Understanding of 
Cultures and Religions, Jesus Christ and God's Saving 
Work in the Whole World, Jesus Christ, Israel and the 
Nations, Church as the Community of Women and 
Men"». 


As we wrestle with these issues from the perspective of 
our tradition, he went on to conclude, "we can expect the 
results to be of deeply ecumenical significance: we not 
only deepen our Reformed faith but also contribute to 
the development of theology with ecumenical depth and 
breadth"'®. Song made a significant contribution to 
WARC related issues". 


CS Song has been professor of Theology and Asian 
Culture at the Pacific School of Religion (USA) since 
1987 and regional professor of Theology at the South 
East Asia Graduate School of Theology in Singapore and 
Hong-Kong"*. His theology, one of the original 
expressions of the contextualisation programme dear to 
Shoki Coe, covers a wide range of issues from Missiology 
to Old Testament studies, from method to ecumenics. In 
its broadest sense it is "doing theology with an Asian 
spirituality", doing theology with a "third eye". By 
spirituality, he warns, "I do not mean merely something 
derived from a religious faith or belief. This is spirituality 
in a narrow sense. What I mean by spirituality is much 
broader (...). Spirituality is the totality of being that 
expresses itself in ways of life, modes of thinking, 
patterns of behaviour and conduct, and attitudes towards 
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the mystery that surrounds our immediate world and that 
beckons us on to the height beyond heights, to the depth 
below depths, and to the light beyond lights"”’. 


Theological reconstruction in a multicultural world, 
according to CS Song, includes the following five 
fundamental steps: 1. "Asking a fundamental question," 
such as "the possibility that God may be working also 
outside the church"; 2. The story of Jesus as the story of 
suffering people is the key to unlocking the mystery 
sutrounding God; 3. The reign of God provides the link 
between stories of Jesus and stories of different cultures; 
Asian Christians must discern the stories of God's reign 
in Asia and realise how God is speaking to them; 4. 
Identifying a theological problem: "With the story of 
Jesus as the story of God's reign and with the stories of 
people in Asia that reflect the story of God's reign, we 
return to the Christian church, to its faith and theology 
and look at it with a new eye"; 5. Jesus and stories of 
people: "As the story of Jesus and stories from Asia 
interpenetrate each other, a theological space is also 
opened for the stories of the Hebrew Scripture. Stories 
from other parts of the world also come into play. What 
takes place is a theological feast of stories - the story of 
Jesus, stories from Asia, stories in Hebrew Scripture, and 
stories from the rest of the world, told as stories of God's 
reign"”. 


HI. The Ecumenical Song 


CS has not written extensively or perhaps directly on the 
modern ecumenical movement, at least as far as I know. 
The collection of ten essays Tey Us Our Names” - fairy- 
stories as an invitation to an Asian reconstruction in 
theology - includes surprisingly a section on the 
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ecumenical movement. It contains two texts. The first 
one unfolds the significance of the WCC Faith and Order 
Declaration "A Common Account of Hope" adopted in 
Bangalore, India, in 1978. The other one gives title to that 
section and it is the first to be reviewed here. 


I.1. 1978: The Ecumenical Movement at a "crucial 
turning point" 


Christian communities, despite their alleged commitment 
to the oikoumene, writes C.S., "still resemble an 
amphictyony, or sacred tribal union, of ancient Israel, 
regarding ways and cultures of alien believers with 
suspicion and uneasiness"**. The ecumenical world of the 
Christian church "is still impenetrable to the bewildered 
and sometimes frightened people in the Third World 
under religious, ideological and geo-political pressures of 
the West"”. In its contacts with the so-called secular 
world, "the church has tended to monopolize the 
conversation" and in most cases "the church writes the 
scenatio, directs it, and plays it out". 


The official languages of ecumenical conversations being 
modern European languages, there is no mistake about 
who have been its principal actors. When those speaking 
other languages began to play some role, they suddenly 
realised that "what had been communicated to them in 
foreign languages was often harmful to them - low 
opinion of their spirituality, rejection of their ethos, and 
alienation from their own cultures", and they reacted "in 
great passion". 


Power structures in the world have changed and the 
oppressed are refusing to let the oppressor speak on their 
behalf. This message has been heard in connection with 
racism as well as sexism. In the areas of cultures and 
religions, however, "a fundamental change in attitude and 
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understanding, especially on the part of the Christian 
church, still needs to take place"”®. 


All this has to do with power: "the power of the powerful 
nations exerted on powerless nations, the power of the 
oppressors imposed on the oppressed, the power of the 
tich enhanced at the expense of the poor..."*’ As long as 
Christians remain in this "pool of sacred tribal union", 
they will not "see and understand what their fellow 
human beings are really like, what their likes and dislikes 
are, what their loves and hates are, what their joys and 
agonies are"”*, 


Christian churches and the ecumenical movement are 
"under scrutiny" today. They have been "in-fightine”. 
They are called today "to shift their battlegrounds"”’. The 
Commission on Faith and Order illustrates this need. 
After more than half a century of engagement in the unity 
that God wills, "there is no convincing reason to believe 
that the goal of the organic union of the church is drawing 
closer", 


The issues related to the unity of the church, writes C.S., 
"have become ever more complex and intricate, engaging 
wits and whims of theologians and delighting 
powerholders in the church whose power and authority 
might be threatened if unity is achieved"”’. 


In the field of mission things are not different. The 1910 
International Missionary Conference, one of the 
watersheds of the ecumenical movement, spoke of "a 
greater unity of common action" while mission boards, 
agencies and missionaries tell a different story; it also 
indicated its hope that the economic and political powers 
of the Western nations would serve "the saving love of 
God" while the guns which brought the ancient Chinese 
empire to surrender her dignity "became the direct cause 
of anti-Christian movement in this land". 
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Finally, the concern for dialogue with people of other 
faiths and ideologies, grown out of the Commission on 
World Mission and Evangelism, is accused of syncretism 
and pushed "to spend most of its time defending its 
legitimacy"*’. The sub-unit on Dialogue with People of 
Other Faiths and Ideologies "has been dialogue on 
dialogue among Christians". 


These observations, concludes C.S. "point up the 
introverted character and behaviour of the ecumenical 
movement". As a result "we have acquired the habit of 
being always on the lookout for the ‘Christian questions’ 
in order to give them 'Christian answers'"**. However, 
they are not the questions and answers of those who are 
outside the "sacred tribal union". 


It is urgent, pursues C.S., to realise the importance of 
"God's activity outside the sacred traditions of the 
church'"’’. In this sense "this is a really crucial turning 
point for Faith and Order, World Mission and 
Evangelism, or Dialogue with People of Other Faiths and 
Ideologies, for example"**. We must hear "the history of 
other people, other faiths, other cultures, and other 
ideologies...". It is then and only then "that God-Christ- 
centred, and not Christian church-centtred, version of 
history could be written"”’. 


There must be truth in saying, writes C.S., that "after half 
a century the ecumenical movement has proved that 
salvation of the world does not wait for the emergence of 
a church completely purified and regenerated". The 
liberation it needs, "although not so obvious and public", 
is "liberation from ourselves, from our professional 
arrogance, from our institutional rigidity, in short, from 
our own history. 
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This is a liberation of a deeply spiritual kind. And since 
we ate slow to liberate ourselves, the world has come to 
liberate us from out history", through secularisation and 
anti-colonial struggles for instance. The ecumenical 
movement "has to turn itself inside out". When the 
ecumenical movement turns itself inside out, pursues 
C.S., "the history it hears come to it as an organic entity 
which does not fit comfortably into the divisions and 
compartments of, say, the World Council of Churches". 


The ecumenical movement turned inside out must come 
out of its self-imposed compartmentalisation. This "must 
lead to an ecumenical convergence as we strive to be 
instrumental to God's mission in the mission of the 
world"#. This ecumenical convergence "calls for a re- 
orientation of the ecumenical movement" whose basic 
underlying conviction is that "the kingdom of God (...) 
cannot be regarded as a solo act of the Christian church. 
(...) The construction of the kingdom of God is the work 
of the creator God with his creation". This requires us 
"to look at the unity of the church in light of the unity 
which humankind achieves or fails to achieve". It 
further demands that "the world mission and evangelism 
of the church has to be informed by the mission of the 
world as peoples and nations strive towards their 
destination in God"*®. It makes us aware that "the world 
and humankind have a mission to the church..."*" It 
finally poses a threat "to the inheritors and defenders of 
the church" since tradition has tended to become a sort 
of fortification, separating one communion from another 
and the church from the rest of the world. C.S. concludes: 
"a new ecumenical language is struggling to be born - the 
language of the poor and the oppressed. A new 
ecumenical voice is striving to be heard - the voice of 
people in all walks of life. A new ecumenical semantics is 
undergoing a birth pang - the semantics which people of 
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other faiths and ideologies can share. A new ecumenical 
movement is in the makine"”*. 


III.2. 1989: The Ecumenical Movement "Overtaken by 
History" 


The fundamental problem, as I see it, writes Song in the 
paper "The Ecumenical Calling of the Christian Church 
Today" is that "the ecumenism that we have known for 
several decades has been overtaken by history"? because 
a "fundamental paradigm-shift in human consciousness 
and practice related especially to history"® is taking place. 
History has run ahead of us, CS writes, "and the distance 


between ecumenism and history seems to be growing"”’. 


The most important historical paradigm-shift is that 
"people" are becoming their own subject and subject of 
history”. The astonishing thing the world has been 
witnessing since the end of the second world war "is the 
power of people's movements". According to Song 
"this is a momentous paradigm-shift that affects 
practically all aspects of human life now and will continue 
to do so in the days to come". As a result, "the centre of 
history has changed from the rulers to the ruled". Makers 
of history "are no longer those on the top but those on 
the bottom". 


Another paradigm-shift has to do with "power". When 
power shifts, "dictators have to flee". The geography of 
power has changed. "The old balance of power is broken, 
thank God, although a new balance of power is yet to be 
born", One of the most far-reaching expressions of this 
paradigm-shift is the feminist movements: "the 
psychology of power has altered human self- 
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consciousness and has begun to change the male- 
dominated institutions, from family to society, from 
education to employment"*’. All these paradigm-shifts, 
concludes CS, "indicate that in the coming days the world 
is going to experience more and more ‘powerlessness of 
power' and 'power of powerlessness' both in society and 
in church"®, 


How do such major historical changes impact the 
ecumenical movement? The future of ecumenism, writes 
C.S., "lies, humanly speaking, in how serious we take the 
South, how we understand the East, how we find our 
place at the bottom, how we commit ourselves to 
orthopraxy, and how we are in solidarity with the 
people". 


People as their own subject and subject of history have 
already changed the rules of ecumenism. They have 
"brought about a realignment of Christians and a 
readjustment of their loyalties. When Christians in South 
Africa rally around to struggle against apartheid, they do 
so as human beings and Christians, not as Anglicans or 
Reformed"®’. Christian ecumenism "is being reshaped by 
this power of history, creating new unities and new 
disunities, not on the basis of doctrinal agreements but 
on the grounds of political allegiances and ethical 


stances", 


Furthermore, Christian theology has become 
decentralized, "another paradigm-shift of tremendous 
magnitude". North American theologians, writes C.S., 
may catch a cold when German theologians sneeze, not 
third-world theologians". Is it not true, he goes on to 
ask, "that most of the pioneering theological thinking and 
practice is done out there in the world, and not in the 
World Council of Churches in Geneva2"® 
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It therefore does not come as a surprise that as he 
identifies the emergence in history of new paradigms and 
their theological and ecumenical implications, C.S. Song 
cannot but turn to Geneva and see it as the expression of 
an ecumenical vision that has become an "ecumenical 
burden" because it has been "overtaken by history". The 
pioneers of ecumenism had their vision much 
conditioned both by their "white Western Christian 
background" and by their worldview formed "under the 
influence of the political and cultural domination of the 
West over the rest of the world". Theirs was the vision of 
"Christianity becoming the centre of the religious 
geography of peoples and nations". 


C.S. illustrates in two ways the gap between 
contemporary history and the ecumenical movement. 
The first one is "the continuous tension between mission 
and unity within the World Council of Churches". The 
1986 WCC Executive Committee asked Faith and Order 
and the Commission on World Mission and Evangelism 
to organize "a single joint conference on Unity and 
Mission in 1989". Both commissions met to discuss that 
proposal. The majority of CWME commissioners were in 
favour whereas for most of the Faith and Order 
Commissioners "such a single conference did not seem 
possible or desirable"®”. 


The second one, again related to Faith and Order, has to 
do with "ecumenism in the particular sense of doctrinal 
efforts toward church union". God reveals Godself in 
the Babel Tower narrative as a multilingual God and, 
consequently, as a God committed to cultural pluralism, 
C.S. writes”. This means that the programme that 
undergirds Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry - to reconcile 
historical divergences through classical language - 
"seldom proves successful". To correct the errors of the 
past, concludes C.S., "a new language has to be invented 
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- a language that embodies the needs and aspirations of 
contemporary situations”. 


IV. The Present Future of the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches 


Let us now turn our attention to the five presidential 
addresses delivered by CS to the WARC Executive 
Committee between 1998 and 2002 and, particularly, to 
what I have called the language regularities, the recurrent 
themes that characterise his views on the present and the 
future of the Alliance. 


Since we ate now moving almost exclusively on 
confessional grounds, I think it is helpful to indicate at 
the outset how CS addresses the present tasks related to 
the issue of Reformed identity as it emerges in the 
ongoing gospel and cultures debate”. 


We have not made ourselves 'Reformed' enough, that is, 
open enough, to respond to the signs of changes of our 
day, he writes. We have not been able "to shake ourselves 
sufficiently free from our own Reformed traditions to 
venture into the wide world of cultures and religions - a 
world with which the Reformers in the sixteenth century 
did not have to reckon". What we must do is to make a 
"theological leap" to "the root of our faith and theology - 
Jesus". We cannot call ourselves Reformed "even if we 
return to the Reformation in the sixteenth century". And 
he concludes: "We are not 'Reformed,' ours is not 
'"Reformed' faith and 'Reformed' theology, until we arrive 
at the root of our faith and theology: Jesus. There is no 
"Reformed! identity except Jesus"”. 
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IV.1. 1998: An Alliance of 75 million Christians 


Addressing the WARC Executive Committee meeting in 
Geneva, in the aftermath of the financial crisis that hit 
Asia in 1997, C.S. Song discerns "a parable for the 
Alliance in this whole matter"™. First, "the foundation on 
which the Alliance stands, just as the financial institutions 
in Asia, is shaky, to say the least". Secondly, The 
"erosion of spiritual foundation", provoked by needs 
created by production, is "the very heart of the economic 
crisis people in Asia are going through at the present 
moment"”’. As World Alliance, "we are facing a similar 
situation that caused the recent financial crisis in Asia. 
"The numerical increase in the number of the Alliance's 
member churches has not, on the whole, brought about 
increase in the Alliance's spiritual strength"”. 


Numerically, the Alliance reflects "the shift of history and 
cultural and religious dynamics of the world" whereas 
spiritually "has yet to rise to the challenges posed by this 
shift". The "parable" provides C.S. Song with a 
framework to address the 1998 Executive Committee on 
the theme of the 1998 Officers' meeting: "Come, let us 
renew life and faith together" as a way "to reflect with you 
how it can be developed into our vision for the 
Alliance"””. 


Who are the "we" in the invitation "Come, let us..."? The 
answer has to do with the WARC self-understanding, 
something which no longer is taken for granted. Part of 
it has to do with the rise and crisis of the ecumenical 
movement. WARC "played a significant role" in the 
ecumenical movement in general and the World Council 
of Churches in particular. The ecumenical movement 
"will be remembered as the most significant event in the 
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history of Protestant Christianity in the second part of the 
twentieth century"®”. 


Notwithstanding, it was not "prepared for the changes 
happening in the world of nations and peoples and for 
the reorientation taking place deep in people's religious 
consciousness", namely, the world has become 
globalised, "but people's concerns and interests have 
become localized"*'. Globalisation has been a tool "used 
by developed nations to advance their economic and 
political enterprises". This is a world trend. As a result, 
the gap between ecumenical concerns and issues and local 
concerns and issues has increased and funding for 
ecumenical causes has been reduced. 


This trend must be reversed. But how? "The obvious 
answer is that the top to bottom approach has to be 
replaced by a bottom to top approach"®’. This leads again 
to the question of the WARC self-understanding. The 
Alliance "is not an institution located in Geneva". The 
Alliance is rather "75-million-member Christians"**. And 
yet it remains, after more than one century, "the offices 
in Geneva, the Executive Committee that meets annually, 
and the General Council that takes place every several 
years". The future of the Alliance depends on "whether 
it can become the Alliance of 75-million-member 
Christians"®*. 
To become "an Alliance of its 75 million members", 
WARC "has a lot of reshaping to do"®”. First, its language 
has to be the language of the people, "the language that 
is intelligible to most of 75 million Christians, particularly 
to the two-thirds of them in Africa, Latin America, Asia 
and the Pacific, men and women who are totally 
unfamiliar with traditional theological language..."**. 
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Secondly, WARC has to think hard how many of its 
"laudable ideas and worthy concepts" can be translated 
into “small and simple programmes and projects" that the 
75 million Christians "can put into practice in their 
personal lives, in their churches and in the communities 
in which they live". 


Thirdly, WARC must become "a community equipped 
with spiritual strength to deal with pressing problems of 
life and the world", Economic injustice is a spiritual 
problem in the sense that it shows "how we human 
beings can fall so low as to mistreat one another, to 
exploit nature, even forestall God"”. 


Finally, WARC has to be aware that it is already "an 
Alliance of women as well as men, of young people as 
well as older people". 


2. 1999: Today's Search for Spirituality and the future of 
the World Alliance 


When it comes to history, writes CS to the WARC 
Executive Committee in 1999, "we human beings are 
poor learners". On the one hand, we discern the signs of 
the times not with foresight but with hindsight. On the 
other hand, "we human beings learn history only to repeat 
it", He goes on to warn that "it will be too late for the 
Alliance to realize, with hindsight, the meaning of signs 
and realities of our time. And it is already getting a little 
late for the Alliance". 


Quoting James Redfield, the author of the bestselling 
novel The Celestine Vision and co-author of the more 
recent essay God and the Evolving Universe, CS writes that 
what characterises our present time and "what is utmost 
in people's minds as they go about their daily life" is "the 
pursuit of actual spiritual experience". Spiritual 
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experiences are entering human consciousness in a 
"completely unprecedented" scale to the point that a new 
worldview is being created "that includes and extends the 
old materialism and transforms it into something more 
advanced". To be spiritual is "to be conscious of 
yourself". To address your spiritual yearnings is "to 
address what is hidden deeply in your consciousness"”?, 


Christians from our member churches are asking 
questions about what to do "with their spiritual emptiness 
under the pressures of life, the pressures caused by 
unpredictable social, political and economic changes". 
Christians who belong to the two-thirds of the WARC 
member churches are "looking for spiritual strength" to 
cope with problems of life "such as birth, ageing, illness 
and death"”. In most churches of Reformed background, 
particularly in the South, worshippers attach more 
importance to the singing of 'spiritual hymns' and to loud 
prayers than to words from the pulpit - the trademark of 
Reformed worship - because they have to cope today 
"with questions different from the questions of our 
revered Reformed forebears"”*. They are more and more 
preoccupied with their own problems and concerns. 
"This is a historical reality the Alliance and other 
ecumenical bodies have yet to come to grips with"”. 


There is, according to CS, a significant difference 
between the questions local Christians and pastors are 
asking and the purposes and causes of the Alliance, a 
growing distance between Geneva and its member 
churches, a widening gap between the Alliance and the 75 
million Christians of its member churches. 


In his view, this has to do with the fact that we may have 
lost "enthusiasm for the pursuit of spiritual experiences", 
perhaps disdaining it as "sheer emotionalism", that we 
may have not assisted the members of our member 
churches in their "struggle for spiritual fulfilment". This 
suggests that our financial crisis is a spiritual crisis. CS 
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asks: "Is not the Alliance's financial coffer empty because 
the spiritual coffer of our member Christians is 
empty?"'"". WARC does not exist for itself. We as the 
Alliance "must first try to address their questions and 
concerns before we can invite them to become active 
participants in the Alliance's causes and purposes", 


While a new worldview is being engendered by the 
contemporary search for personal spiritual experiences, 
the Alliance remains "conditioned by the ecumenical 
mindset developed more than a century ago (...), 
reinforced fifty years ago when the World Council of 
Churches was inaugurated..." By "ecumenical mindset" 
CS refers to the assumption that since WARC "represents 
its member churches and since it works on their behalf 
for the unity of Churches and for their well-being, they 
are duty bound to support the Alliance. Hence 
membership dues". For CS "today we are faced with the 
situation that this assumption has not been working for 
many member churches in recent years and will not work 
for them in the coming years""’. Or "with the shift of 
people's consciousness, with the change of attention 
from the ecumenical to the local, and with the ecumenical 
chain of command and communication growing ever 
tenuous", the old ecumenical mindset "proves to be more 
detrimental than helpful". CS goes on to conclude that 
this is "a fundamental reality of the ecumenical impasse 
we ate facing today". 


The World Alliance of Reformed Churches needs to be 
rebuilt. According to CS, "if we as the Alliance believe 
that we still have a part to play in God's activity in the 
world in the coming century, we have to begin, sooner 
rather than later, renegotiating our priorities and 
commitments in light of these signs and realities of our 


time !o*", 


He goes on to share what he calls some of his dreams and 
to make a few suggestions. First: The priority for the 
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Alliance must be to help Christians of WARC member 
churches in their "search for the spiritual meaning of life". 
This is "a life and death matter" for the Alliance. 


Secondly: The Alliance should become "a mass- 
movement" by launching, for instance, a "Jesus 
movement" in the local level to mobilise "Christians, 
women and young people as well as men" to create 
"critical masses' for the cause of the gospel". 


Thirdly, WARC should engage in training future leaders. 
"My experience in theological education", writes CS, 
"tells me that further training programmes for pastors 
and lay people are as important, if not more important 
than, as the theological programmes offered at the 
theological schools and seminaries". All WARC 
departments "should work together to develop more 
coherent training programmes adapted to local needs and 
demands". 


Fourthly, WARC should launch the one dollar a year per 
person to turn around "the financial problem that short- 
changes our visions, deprives our dreams, and curtails our 
plans and programmes" and to be "more closely related 
to the local Christians of its member churches"'””. 


IV.3 2000: WARC as a matter of spirit 


President C.S. Song addressed the WARC Executive 
Committee gathered in Bangalore, India, in July 2000. He 
reminded his audience that three years were gone since 
the Debrecen General Council launched a call to 
recognise, educate and confess on economic injustice and 
environmental destruction and declared, in its final 
message, that "we belong - body and soul, in life and 


death - not to ourselves but to our faithful Saviour Jesus 
Christ". 


But what happened in Debrecen, notes C.S., "is one 
thing, and what has happened since then is quite 
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different’. The globalisation of economy "has moved 
forward despite some serious setbacks". Large-scale 
protests failed in "preventing the world from plunging 
ever more deeply into 'body politics’ dominated by the 
ideology of economic progress". 


Faced with "body-politics of globalized economy", some 
WARC member churches "are not totally silent". Most of 
them, however, "are deeply entrenched in the economic 
injustice and ecological destruction committed by the 
endless expansion of the industries and economies of 
their nation and society"'”. As a result, "as the body part 
of the church gets stronger, its spirit gets weaker"!"! 
Ecumenical organisations, such as the Alliance appear 
helpless. They have to resort to "a war of words". 


On the other hand, those churches that make the power 
of the spirit their main business may be doing "body 
politics" disguised as "spirit politics". The spirit "has 
come to play 'body politics' more and more in religion". 
What has happened in our world today, concludes CS, is 
that "the human spirit, the spirit that dwells in us, that 
makes us what we are as human beings, has become 
adulterated and degenerated by globalized economy. We 
live in danger of having our humanity de-humanized and 
de-spiritualized. We are thus compelled to return to the 
source of the human spirit, to the Spirit (with capital S) 
that gives us human beings life..."1! 


The Spirit, writes CS, is the Spirit of God, the power that 
is continuously transforming the body, "the body that is 
part of, and not the whole of, our being", the power that 
is continuously transforming our planet earth "that is 
part, and not the whole, of God's creation", the power 
that enables us to play a role in God's destiny for all 
things, "not achieved by greed, violence, and domination, 
but by neighbourly love and respect for life"!". Isaiah 
portrayed this vision as a great light shining in a land of 
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deep darkness. Jesus articulated it and practised it as the 
arrival of the kingdom of God and summarised God's 
reign in the beatitudes. "This matter of the spirit, he goes 
on to say, "must be the central preoccupation of the 
Alliance (...). It has to inform us as to what we are as the 
Alliance. It has to shape what we believe and what we do 
as the member churches of the Alliance’, 


Moved by the WARC question of the future - namely 
"how can the Alliance, its member churches and 
individual Christians become engaged with this matter of 
the spirit?" - CS goes back to the declaration of the 1997 
General Council: "We belong - body and soul, in life and 
death - not to ourselves but to our faithful Saviour Jesus 
Christ". 


What must we do as the Alliance, he asks, "so that the 
world may know that 'we belong, body and soul, to 
Jesus"? While "body and soul" means the whole of the 
Alliance, the entirety of each member church, the totality 
of life of every Christian, most of the time "we belong to 
ourselves in fact and to Jesus in name only". 


If this is not the case, "why do churches and confessions 
continue to be divided despite so many bilateral and 
multilateral church union negotiations?" (...) Why do we 
still have so much difficulty keeping unity and harmony 
within what we fondly, or perhaps nostalgically, call, 'the 
Reformed family'? (...) Why are we afraid to develop a 
new identity as the Alliance in the world today, the 
identity that reflects more what Jesus said and did than 
what our venerable reformers said and did, the identity 
God must wish to give us today and not the identity given 
to us by the Reformed theologians during the past four 
hundred years?"!!? The Debrecen Declaration "does 
compel us as the Alliance and as its member churches to 
put our house in order", also as a way to better contribute 
to the ecumenical movement!"®. 


CS concludes his Bangalore presidential address by 
suggesting "a few things we must keep at the forefront of 
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our deliberations". All of them are related to the Indian 
reality, Jesus and ongoing WARC programmes. 


The first one has to do with the Alliance's concern with 
economic injustice. In the nation with the second largest 
population in the world, "the majority of these people are 
struggling to live from hand to mouth". The Alliance, and 
especially "those financially well-to-do member 
churches", must reflect on what it means to belong, body 
and soul, to Jesus Christ as they are faced with "this stark 
reality" 1". 


The second one has to do with the world of religions. Out 
of one billion people living in India, 80% are Hindu and 
only 2.4% are Christians. WARC must reflect on what it 
means to say "we belong - body and soul - to our faithful 
Saviour Jesus Christ" in India. 


The third one has to do with violence. We have heard, 
writes CS, many stories "about the plight of women, 
especially the married women, in this country". Male 
violence in many parts of the world is a matter of power 
and power is ultimately "a spiritual issue". The WARC is 
called "to facilitate spiritual transformation" so that 
"power becomes the source of blessing..." God may be 
calling the Reformed people "to cooperate with the 
Reformed and reforming women and men of other faiths 
and give witness to the God who is the creator of the 
universe and not the destroyer of it..." 


The Alliance is urged "to change itself inside out" to 
address itself "to the life people live in diverse historical, 
socio-political, religious, and cultural situations". Life is a 
physical matter, "but more than that, it is a spiritual 
matter". To testify to Jesus who is life in all its fullness, 
WARC must experience "abundant spirit". To have 
abundant life, "we must have abundant spirit". 
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II.4 2001: "The terms of our policy, plans and activities 
need change" 


CS Song addressed the WARC Executive Committee 
members in Holland, USA, July 2001, as the Alliance 
advanced plans for its 2004 General Council. As he often 
does, a story introduces the core of the problem to be 
addressed and a second important reference suggests the 
path to solve it. The 2001 story is Aesop's fable of the 
tortoise that makes a false promise of precious stones to 
the eagle and meets its downfall as a result. The second 
reference is the conclusion drawn by Amartya Sen and 
Jean Dreze from discussions on economic development 
in India, namely that "the terms of the debate need radical 
chanee”"*. 


The history of world Christian institutions, notes CS, is 
in a certain sense "also a history of promises made and 
promises unfulfilled". And he adds: "Christian unity at 
once comes to mind". While WARC should continue to 
strive for unity, it has to ask what kind of unity it seeks 
today, "not unity for yesterday, for four centuries ago, for 
fifteen hundred years ago". Thus, "the terms of the unity 
we seek need change if we are serious about God's gift of 
unity given in Jesus"!””, 


Economic justice is another example. While a lot has 
been achieved through WARC, we know that a just 
economic order, though promised, "has not been 
actualized". Here again, pursues CS, "the terms of our 
effort towards economic justice need change". The same 
can be said of the terms of the debate on gender. We have 
given some people "a reasonable hope that discrimination 
on account of gender will cease", but that hope has not 
become reality'”’. 


Furthermore, the General Council theme talks "not 
merely about life", but about life in fullness. And if this 
was not enough, it refers to life in fullness "for all". "Here 
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the terms of our planning need to be carefully negotiated 
and worked out. Here the terms of our debate require a 
lot of imagination. And here the terms of our policy 
making and programme development for the next phase 
of the history of the Alliance need to be reorganized"™!. 
The question is "whether the theme of life, a theme 
closest to each one of us, can set in motion the spirit and 
energy in seventy-five million men and women within the 
Alliance to revitalize and renew their lives and lives of 
people in their community". 


Unlike the tortoise, CS continues, we do not have to 
make false promises because we have precious stones, 
Jesus being "she precious stone". The point is that the 
Jesus who came that people may have life abundantly is 
rather unpredictable. He said that the Son of Man has 
nowhere to lay his head. "How are we going to translate 
this into our 'Covenanting for justice in the economy and 
the earth'?" Individual Christians living in "abundant 
material life" need to hear from us "not generalities but 
concrete ways in which they can play a responsible part, 
even a small part, in economic justice". 


Jesus is also unpredictable in matters concerning the 
relation between faith and life as it is shown by the 
Sabbath controversies with the religious establishment. 
"What matters for Jesus is life. (...) Life is Jesus’ ultimate 
concern". Is it not this change of terms that we should 
bear in mind "as we undertake the assessment of 
theological dialogues, bilateral or multilateral?" 14, 


Jesus is also unpredictable as "when it concerns the role 
women play in pushing back the boundaries of the 
spiritual space". What prompted the Syrophoenician 
women to seek Jesus' help was "not doctrine, but life". 
Women have more "spiritual power" to cope with life and 
that spiritual power "has to be brought out of the deep 
recesses of women's struggle to benefit human 
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community in general and religious communities in 
particular". 


CS concludes his 2001 address with a series of remarks 
on how the Alliance may overcome the "credibility 
problem" it shares with other "world Christian 
organizations. The Alliance can be on the move again, he 
writes, when "we are willing to take risks with the theme 
of life", when we take seriously the life people live out 
there and the life we live when we return home", when 
"we help equip our member churches and Christians in 
self-understanding as churches and Christians in the 
world today", when "we pull our resources together in 
leadership development". 


5. 2002: Let us move out of Geneva because "the 
ecumenical tide has changed" 


In the shortest of his annual addresses, delivered at the 
2002 Executive Committee meeting held in Tondano, 
Indonesia, CS Song draws once again the attention of his 
audience to "the colossal movement of time and history". 
The "tragedy of September 11" reminded us "how 
ephemeral human life is on the one hand and, on the 
other, compelled us to admit that there are religious 
forces competing with Christianity to affect and control 
the minds and hearts of humankind"”’. 


As history shifts its course and the world "evolves out of 
the West and moves to the rest of the world" and as the 
Alliance, since Debrecen 1997 has been "moving in the 
right direction" as it "seeks to relate itself more closely 
and deeply to member churches and especially to member 
Christians"!*’, it is appropriate, according to CS, to ask 
whether it makes sense for the Alliance "to continue to 
operate out of Geneva situated in the heart of Europe 
shaped by Christianity". 
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If we keep in mind that Geneva in CS' language is a 
metonym for the modern ecumenical movement, the 
ground of the proposal becomes clearer. Geneva, says 
CS, "no longer has the centripetal force it believed it had", 
it no longer ignites the imagination of the great majority 
of Christians living outside the West!*’. To get stuck in 
Geneva means to resist to "the Spirit's call to move to 
places where human physical and spiritual needs and 
longings are most acute", Geneva "symbolizes, 
unfortunately, an old heaven and an old earth, especially 
viewed in light of what is happening to Christianity 
today"'*. This is so, according to CS, because "the 
ecumenical tide as we know it has changed" >”, 


V. Beyond CS' Language Regularities on the Ecumenical 
Movement and the World Alliance 


V.1 The Ecumenical Movement 


It goes without saying. Despite significant literary 
differences, the two texts on the ecumenical movement 
have a lot in common. First of all, they share the same 
object and we should pay attention to it. When CS is 
speaking of "ecumenism" or "the ecumenical 
movement", what he has in mind is not "local" 
ecumenism, but the modern international ecumenical 
movement represented primarily by an organisation, the 
World Council of Churches, and mote specifically - yet 
not exclusively - by the WCC division that over the years 
has shaped its ultimate aims, the Commission on Faith 
and Order. 


Secondly, their language shares the same critical thrust yet 
in different degrees. The first one, from the CS’s Faith 
and Order years, sees the ecumenical movement at a 
crossroad. The second one, from the CS post-WCC years, 
no longer envisages the possibility of a crossroad. 


130 WARC 2002, p. 13. 
131 WARC 2002, p. 14. 
132 WARC 2002, p. 14. 
133 WARC 2002, p. 15, 13, 14. 
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Though the content of this "critical thrust" is expressed 
in different terms (the first one is contemporary to Third 
Eye Theology and reflects it as it turns around the issue of 
Western Christianity and cultures while the second seems 
to foresee the events of 1989 as it turns around the 
ecumenical implications of the emergence of people's 
power in contemporary history), I would argue that it is 
in fact the same, namely, Christian and ecumenical 
solipsism. CS seems to subscribe to a definition of the 
ecumenical movement as Christian churches talking to 
Christian churches on Christian concerns ultimately 
related to the history of Western Christianity. 


Because Western Christianity and as a result the 
ecumenical movement are self-centred, they engage in 
soliloquy rather than in encounter and dialogue with the 
other cultures and religions. This is the point of the first 
text. Because Christianity and the ecumenical movement 
are self-centred and are engaged in soliloquy, they are not 
open to God's CreationRedemption in contemporary 
history and do not let themselves change as a result of it. 
This is the point of the second text. 


Let me mention the concrete examples CS used to 
illustrate the point made in the 1978 text on the 
ecumenical movement, namely its solipsism at the level 
of cultural encounter. In 1927 participants in the Faith 
and Order Conference stated that God willed unity and 
that the Conference bore witness to their desire to bend 
their wills to God's will. Almost fifty years later, a Faith 
and Order report admitted that the healing of divisions 
was "a slow and complex process..." Christian churches 
talking to (or fighting) Christian churches for half a 
century with meagre results. 


In 1910 the International Missionary Conference held in 
Edinburgh spoke of "a greater unity of common action" 
and reaffirmed its hope in the impact of stronger races 
upon the weaker. More than sixty years later, divisions in 
mission remain and Christians may not have changed 
their ways of "addressing the world from a secure 
Christian position". The unit on Dialogue with People of 
Other Faiths and Ideologies spends most of its time not 
in dialogue but defending its legitimacy. It deals with 
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"dialogue on dialogue among Christians". Once again: 
Christian churches talking to (or fighting) Christian 
churches for a long time with meagre results. 


Let me now indicate what CS concretely expects from the 
ecumenical movement at the end of the seventies. The 
hint is in this phrase that gives title to the first text: "the 
credibility of the ecumenical movement will be 
increasingly tested to see whether it can turn itself inside 
out", that means, whether it can move from solipsism and 
soliloquy to encounter and dialogue. 


The truly ecumenical movement "calls all humanity into 
the service of God's mission in the world". CS expects in 
the short run that at its 1978 meeting in India, the Faith 
and Order Commission listens to the history of God's 
activity outside the sacred traditions of the Christian 
Church, in a Hindu country marked by extreme poverty; 
that at its 1980 meeting in Australia the Commission on 
World Mission and Evangelism will not "make the story 
of salvation solely into a Christian story". He expects in 
the long run that by turning itself inside out the 
ecumenical movement will overcome its present 
compartmentalisation, visible in the WCC structures, and 
reach convergence among unity, mission, dialogue with 
other faiths and justice, so that it will "look at the unity of 
the church in light of the unity the humankind achieves 
ot fails to achieve..."!** 


Let me now briefly recall the concrete examples CS used 
to illustrate the point made in the 1989 text on the 
ecumenical movement, namely its solipsism particularly 
in times of emergence of people's power in history, and, 
as a result, the fact that it has been "overcome by history". 


The first one is "the continuous tension between mission 
and unity" within the WCC, more precisely the rejection 
by the Faith and Order Commission to hold a joint 
Conference with the Commission on World Mission and 
Evangelism. 


134 C.S. Song, "The Ecumenical Movement...", p. 208. 
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The second is that in a world culturally plural, the Faith 
and Order initiative on Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry 
insists on using classical Western theological language 
(and therefore culture) to formulate what it considers to 
be a worldwide contemporary Christian convergence. 


Let me now indicate what CS concretely expects from the 
ecumenical movement at the end of the 1980s. As a 
matter of fact there are no concrete expectations in 
connection with "Geneva" today. CS prefers to point out 
to the fact that because of the emergence of people as 
subjects of their history and of contemporary history, 
"Christian ecumenism is being reshaped", and this is 
"creating new unities and new disunities" no longer on 
doctrinal basis, but "on the ground of political allegiances 
and ethical stances". 


The future of ecumenism lies, humanly speaking, "in how 
seriously we take the South, how we understand the East, 
how we find our place at the bottom, how we commit 
ourselves to orthopraxy, and how we are in solidarity with 
the people’. This, I believe", he goes on to conclude, 
"will shape the new ecumenical calling of the Christian 
church in the West as well as in the East. History has led 
us to an ecumenical watershed"'**, What is emerging, 
according to CS in 1989, has little to do with confessional 
fellowships of churches such as the World Alliance. As a 
matter of fact, it challenges their existence. When 
Christians in South Africa rally round to struggle against 
apartheid, he writes, "they do so as human beings and 
Christians, not as Anglicans and Reformed". 


V.2 The World Alliance of Reformed Churches 


We seem to be now in a good position to see beyond the 
language regularities that characterise what CS has written 
in more recent years on the present and the future of the 
World Alliance in the five presidential addresses 
presented in the fourth section of this paper. 


135 C.S. Song, "The Ecumenical Calling...", p. 254. 
136 C.S. Song, "The Ecumenical Calling...", p. 254. 
137 C.S. Song, "The Ecumenical Calling...", p. 254. 
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It goes without saying. WARC member churches first and 
the Alliance itself at a later stage have played no minor 
role in the emergence and development both of the 
modern ecumenical movement and its privileged 
instrument, the World Council of Churches and this to 
the extent that the WARC post-1948 structures would be 
hardly understandable in the absence of a subsidiarity tie 
with the World Council (the “Lund principle” in Geneva 
language...) in the sense that the WARC member 
churches would only do as a confessional organisation 
what they could not do better within the framework of 
the wider ecumenical family. This allows CS to refer to a 
confessional organisation such as the Alliance as an 
ecumenical organisation such as the WCC and 
occasionally criticise the Alliance as part of the 
ecumenical movement. 


Like the two texts on the ecumenical movement, the five 
presidential addresses are permeated by a critical thrust. 
The core of this critical thrust is analogous to the content 
of the critical thrust that marks the two texts on the 
ecumenical movement. 


From the perspective of a reconstruction of Christian 
theology inspired by Asian spirituality, the ecumenical 
movement appears as solipsism, soliloquy, monologue. 
From that same perspective, CS' leitmotiv that WARC 
must "change itself inside out" to become the "Alliance 
of 75 million people" indicates a similar judgement. The 
fact that according to CS, WARC lives and operates in 
2003 "conditioned by the ecumenical mindset developed 
more than a century ago" - and that this "proves to be 
more detrimental than helpful" - considerably reinforces 
this argument. 


To facilitate a conversation between CS and the drafting 
process of the document "The Alliance beyond 2004", I 
will indicate once again how CS reads contemporary 
history from the perspective of the "75 million" and the 
implications he draws from this reading for the World 
Alliance so that it will cease to be an "ecumenical burden" 
in order to regain its relevance and credibility. 
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Over the past five years CS has drawn our attention to 
the fact that while the world has become globalised, 
"people's concerns and interests have become localized". 
This is a reorientation "taking place deep in people's 
religious consciousness"'**, What he calls the "body 
politics of globalized economy" has adulterated and 
degenerated the spirit "that makes what we are as human 
beings". He has insisted on the issue of the contemporary 
search for spiritual experience in the North as well as in 
the South more than on any other issue and on the need 
to return to the source of the human spirit, that means, 
to the source of "the power to maintain wholeness in the 
fragmented world". Finally, the "tragedy of September 
11" compelled us to admit that "there are religious forces 
competing with Christianity to affect and control the 
minds and hearts of humankind""”. 


It is in light of these historical trends and how they affect 
the lives of the "75 million" members of WARC member 
churches that CS envisages today's the Alliance. As a 
result of such trends, he writes, "the attention and 
enthusiasm of local congregations for national church 
bodies and for ecumenical institutions have dwindled and 
shifted" and "funding for national and ecumenical causes 
has been reduced". When people who attend ecumenical 
meetings return home, "many of them shed their 
ecumenical rhetoric and behave as if nothing 
happened"! At the same time "the Alliance, after more 
than a century, is still the offices in Geneva, the Executive 
Committee that meets annually, and the General Council 
that takes place every several years"!*”. It seems "to carty 
on business as usual, sometimes almost oblivious to the 
changes that have taken place and continue to take place 
in our life and in the world around us"!#. The distance 
and the gap "between the Alliance and the 75 million 
Christians of its member churches" are widening. WARC 
remains conditioned by "the ecumenical mind-set 
developed more than a century ago". It shares with 


38 C.S. Song, WARC 1998, p. 29. 
39 C.S. Song, WARC 2000, p. 21. 
4 C.S. Song, WARC 2002, p. 13. 
41 C.S. Song, WARC 1998, p. 29. 
42 C.S. Song, WARC 1998, p. 30. 
83 C.S. Song, WARC 1999, p. 21. 
44 C.S. Song, WARC 1999, p. 24. 
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other ecumenical bodies a history of unfulfilled promises 
that affect its credibility such as Christian unity, economic 
justice, gender justice and life in fullness, life in fullness 
for all>, 


The presidential addresses preface concrete suggestions 
concerning the present and future of the Alliance with 
verbs such as "rebuild", "redefine", "renegotiate", 
"change inside out", "move" (out of Geneva, for 
instance). WARC should assist Christians as they search 
for the spiritual meaning of life. It should become a mass 
movement, launch a "Jesus movement" to create critical 
masses for the sake of the gospel. It should pay a lot of 
attention to the training of future Reformed leaders. The 
"matter of spirit" should be its "central preoccupation". 
The Alliance must help Christians state what it means to 
belong to Jesus Christ amidst poverty, religious pluralism, 
gender violence. 


As we meditate the CS' contribution to "the Alliance 
beyond 2004", let us allow ourselves to be challenged and 
encourage by the words he addressed to the Executive 
Committee at its first meeting after the Debrecen General 
Council: 


We must move on to the next century, the 
century in which the rules of the game from 
humanities to sciences, from politics to 
economics, from cultures to religions, will 
be different from what they have been. And 
at the heart of it all is people - people who 
strive for justice and love, for freedom and 
human dignity and people who are in search 
of the spiritual meaning of life. God has 
entrusted the Alliance with 75 million of 
them. This is a daunting responsibility, and 
it is also an exciting possibility’. 


[Published as “CS, the Ecumenical Song and the Future of the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches”, in Ashish Amos and others (eds), Church on the Move: A Festschrift 
in honour of the Rev. Enos Das Pradhan, Delhi, ISPCK, 2005, p. 101-13] 
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